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ABSTRACT 

Visual communication media technologies ^ particularly 
television^ hinder rather than enhance viewer perceptual processes, 
understanding, and aesthetic appreciation of visual messages 
transmitted by means of such technologies* Emerging technologies, 
including high-definition, interactive, and holographic television, 
will not necessarily improve or leave unaffected the perceptions of 
viewers. Research indicates that perceptual changes dictated by the 
new media are not easily adaptable by the average user. While the 
technologies mistakenly predetermine that most viewers' comprehension 
and interpretation of received messages will be the same, the notion 
is destructive for viewers and imposes serious obstacles in the 
development and acceptance of the field of sti^'^y called virtual 
communication media literacy. Psychological evidence suggests that 
the significant factors of time of exposure and familiarity of visual 
stimuli are not taken seriously by the developers of new visual 
technologies. Teachers and researchers of the visual communication 
media should (1) help the industry develop technologies as academic 
disciplines and art forms; (2) increase efforts to alert others to 
technology's penchant for profit; and (3) work to enhance visual 
media literacy by research in perception, cognition, and aesthetics, 
(Thirty references are attached.) (SG) 
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Abslrsel 



This paper briefly discuss how rapidly developing visual 
communication media technologies, primarily in television, hinder 
rather than enhance viewer perceptual process, undersmnding and 
aesthetic appreciation of visual mes^ges presented using such 
technologies. 
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CoMABAiesUea Medift Toclinslogies: 
P9rc«f loftl Cof siliTt ud Ae^otic Effects 

The continuous rapid development of new visual communication media 
technologies requires an equally fast and continuous adjustment of viewer perceptual 
habits, cognitive skills and ae^etic values. 

Such new visual communication media technologies as fiberoptics, holography, 
interactive video, digital or computerized television, high definition TV. three 
dimensional media, video cassette recorders, video discs, teleteits. viffooteits. 
teleconferencing, large TV screens, video games, video magazines, satellites, cable 
television. , etc. (McCaviti. 19S3). are con^antly etching the consumer's vi^ial and 
auditory abilities beyond their limits. They chaUange customary skills, demanding a 
high degree of instant recognition and understanding of images. They force the 
continual creation of new sets of criteria and aesthetic values in order to analyze and 
draw conclusions. 

The majority of consumers, viewers of the media, particularly young people 
who have grown up with the medi&. and adults with high media involve meat are 
capable of understanding these challenges. They survive such media technology 
shocks and often ask for more. However, there are many people who are less 
experienced and knowledgeable about these media, and as ^ch are more vulnei^le. 
SttU others are skeptical of the covert effects some of the^ fast growing 
communication media technologies might have on viewers. Three things are for 
certain; (I) In the long run. the continuous rapid development of new communication 
media tecnnologies which are not the products of systematic research, cautious 
development and pre-te^ed application will binder rather than enhance our 
knowledge and understanding of the visual communicsUoa media. (2) The fast 
production of these technologies is indicative of a marketing race between various 
powerful industries for commercial and economic . profit. These business executives 
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seidoffl coQcern themselves vith the orerall humaait^c r{»iiuftcatioas or long t^rm 
^cial results. (3) Cbasumers need to be warned about the covert (bngers of becoming 
involTed in this economic technocratic battle. 

The purpose of this paper is to point out the potential perceptual, cognitive and 
aesthetic effects that the continuous rapid development of these various new 
communication media technologies have on viewers. The^ two terms, ofittwuottsd^i 
rgpkf^t^ very crucial here since it is not the actual develop ment of these new 
communication media technologies which is objectionable. Progress is inevitable, and 
should be encouraged. But the fast pace at which the^ technologies are generated and 
reach the marketplace can be very detrimental to the consumer. 

Examples are drawn primarily from the advanced media technologies of 
computerized television, 3-D video, high definition TV and interactive video, the 
characteristics and parameters of which a<^ briefly discu^d below. 

Collectively, compotek.'tod telowision. here, refers to the video images 
created by digital, computer agisted TV as opposed to contentions! TV pictures 
generated by electronic analogical means. Computerized images can be expanded, 
speeded up. slowed down, flipped over; they can roll over, fly around the screen, 
disappear, etc.. .. all at the will of the television computer operator and the television 
special effects generator, Such technology in the hands of piufit-hungry technocrats 
can be deva^ating to unaware or naive viewers (Metallinos, 198Sa). 

Three diMoasioiial widoe refers to the specially developed video programs 
which u^ certain 3-D devices, glares, etc., to view them. Although still in the 
developing stages, past research in 3-D film technology has shown that this media 
technology presents serious perceptual, psychological, and aesthetic drawbacks, and 
should be rigorously tested before being released for ma^ consumption (Metallinos, 
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IfitorftCtiTS T«l«TisioA or DigiUl Video lateractton (DVH refers to the 
television technology which converts an&iogue video to digital format which can be 
stored and retrieved at will. It primarily refers to video games, two way television, or a 
ffluitipie level television programming in which the viewer/spectator is al^ the 
producer, composer or elector of visual images with the use of computers (Eipper. 
19S9a. pp. 43 ~ 48). The most widely u»d and the mo^ promising is Interactive 
Television. However, left in the hands of insensitive promoters, it can considerably 
lower the perceptual and cognitive skills of the u^r, and lengthy aed persistent 
involvemecitand interaction with the technology could conceivably diminish his/her 
aesthetic abilities. 

High Dof initio A TeleTisiea refers to the production of high rf ution. 
refined quality TV pictures resulting from an increa^ in the number of video 
scanning lines from 32S-623 to 1123 or more per 60 seconds. Although this technology 
is ready to be introduced for ma» u^e throughout the world (only in Japan is it 
presently in fuU use), for technical and political roa^ns. it has been delayed. 
However, media technology skeptics (Reinecke, 19S4) and ret^^earchers worry that in 
the long run. the perceptual, cognitive end aesthetic price we will pay for better 
re«>lution may not be all that beneficial to ^ciety at large (Rice & Mclernan, pp. 
62-71). 

Empirical research on the impact of each of the new visual communication 
media technologies mentioned above (primarily referring to the perception, 
comprehension and ae^etic appreciation of vi^al messages produced via these 
media) is scarce. However limited it might be, previous empirical re^arch ^mming 
from the fields of communication, psychology, sociology, neurophysiology and fine 
arts has shown that viewers are decisively effected. For example, ^dies have shown 
that constant exposure to unusual computerized apparitions (images floating in space, 
quick inward or outward movement of visuals, unexpected cuts and zooms) (Baggaley. 
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F©rgug3Q. & Brooks. 1^0; MetsUmos. I9S8&. Metallmos. m9&, Sturm. m7. pp. 37-44) 
dmmish compreheasion. retentioa a&d ae^etlc appreciaUon. Equally, rt^arch on 
the figure-ground principle la vi^tal images (Bloomer. 1976; ZetU. 1973) has shown 
that purpo^ful di^mination of the harmonious co-existence of the figure and ground 
may instan^eously capture the viewers attention ((^rulo. 1978) . but it does not 
increase comprehension and recall of such images (MetaUinos. l^b). In short, 
meaningless vi^al gimmicks and unneces»ry visual tricks can annoy and tire both 
the vitally illiterate and th j knowledgeable (Nevitt. ind; UUl. 

We will review some of these studies next as they relate to the discussion on the 
perception, comprehension and ae^eUc appreciation of the^ new vimai 
communication media technologies. 
PerceptioA of ¥IsbsI I aecm 

Years of sy^matic re^<irch and experimentation in the fields of psychology 
(primarily perceptual, experimental and cognitive), neurophysiology (primarily of the 
eye. ear and brain), aad more specifically optometry and audiometry, have shown that 
our visual and auditory organs, our eyes and ears, ars not limitless in their abiUty to 
prtacess visual and auditory me^ages. On the contrary, the amount of visual and 
auditory information that one individual can perceive and proce^ succe^fully, greatly 
depends on numensus other factors, organic or inorganic, internal or external, 
physical or psychological, environmental or personal. aU seemingly unrelated to the 
act of perception. 

To the potential drawbacks mentioned above, we mu^ add the Umits imposed by 
the org ins of visual perception themselves, our eyes, and the limits impo^ by the 
camera that creates the image. Such relictions have been i^ntified by various 
researchers in the field. Following are some examples. 

Studies on 3-D media have shown that its application, particularly 3-D video, 
presents »rious perceptual problems. Even if the technology of holographic 
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television, the ultimate 3-D medium of the future, is finaiiy realised, it is doubtful that 
viewer perception of such images will be unaffected or automaticaliy improved 
(Hlynsky. 1987; Melailinos. 1989b). Equally ineffective will be the perception of High 
Definition TV images by viewers not famiUar with and adjusted to this new technology. 
The fact that HDTV generates the need for a larger screen-almost as large as that of a 33 
mm screen-with an eitended aspect raiio of 16:9 as oppo^d to the usual 4.3. alters the 
viewer's perception of such televi^ images (Zwaneveld, 1987 p. 36). Such perceptual 
changes dictated by HDTV technology are not easily adaptable by the average u^r 
(Sobbins. 1988). The perception of multi-images achieved by Interactive Television 
requires special skills and intensive practice involving computers and video. 
According to Jona^n (1%4. p.23)." ■ if you present too much too quickly you're likely 
to overload the information preceding capacity of the viewer and the whole process 
may breakdown." 

In their recent papers on the visual communication media, Kipper Cl%9b) and 
Tiemens (1989) focus on the role of visual perception in studying visual communieaiion 
media. Kipper, in his paper V/sas/ Commuaicatioa isformUioa asdJ^rmpttm argues 
quite successfully that understanding the proce^ of visual perception is fundamental 
to the study oi visual communication media. He eiplains that: 

The main focus of this approach is on the structure of visual events. 
What aspects of lighting, framing, camera angle, motion, and whole 
range of other production choices, influence the viewer's percepUon 
and understanding of the world depicted on the television screen? 
Among the key assumptions are that viewers are active seekers of visual 
information and that visual information in many ca^s is s perceptual 
attribute of the visual display or event, as opposed to being an arbitrary 
symbolic creation, (p. 3) 
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Tieo^as in his uticle Pj&j^^Jm/ Mmsbs for Stiofy^ Fmml 

Cbmjss&a/cMttm. uaderiiaes tlie netd to stttdy and uaderstaad tlie physiology of vmotk 
if we are to dereiop s meaaiagfui research ageoda in Ti^al coi&ffluaication media. He 
argues that; 

To demonstrate how this field of science has direct appUcahili*** to the 
study of visual media. I would like to consider three aspects of vision , t ) 
fovea! vision. 2) ve^hular eye movement, and 3) vi^al masking. There 
are other phenomena which could also fm included, but the% three wiU 
serve to ifemonstrate that physiology provides a valuable perspective for 
research and teaching in vtmial communication, (pp. 1-2) 
In various research studies, the im^rtance of the Held of perceptual 
psychology to the study of visual communication media has been pointed out. In the 
articles l^rc&ptual Frnm/v s/Cmpmrm^ r&hnsi&s ImMgffs (Metallinos, 1^9a), and 
Computeri^ml Tehvima: Tec^aoJagy Qv^tshsuhws As^^etdcs (Metallinos. l^Sa), I 
suggested the need to ha^ the foundations of visual literacy on the ^dies pioneered 
by the perceptual and cognitive psychologists. For eiample. in various computerized 
images, the perception of inward/outward motion of objects within the screen is totally 
dependeni on the speed at which our eyes can capture the object in motion. However, 
for purposes other than plain communication, such objects move much too fast in most 
video games and TV commercials. The result is that the perception of the object's shape 
and direction are minimal. Consequently, viewer compi^hension, let aione visual 
appreciation, are totally lost (Metallinos, 1989a). 
Uadermiidiiig iMges 

In general, the literature in the fields of visual communication media equates 
the term md9rma(iiagvi\h, coapi^Affasioa, m^rpr$mti9&, mgaiii'&aat i^&fgmUm 
ima^Mima of vi^al images. Although each of these terms differ, we consider them 
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here is synonysious, referring to the aT^r&ge viewer's sbiilty to iransforffl a plain 
sUmuius inio a meaningful ^rucfore. 

in such visual coi&fflunication media as television, the level of uaderstaac'iug 
depends totdiy on ihe individuai viewer, his/her social structure and development, 
kaowiedge, vi«ial skills, eiposure to visual media, etc. Among these factors, the most 
important one is the individual's own "credo" ( Italian f&eaaing i^Ik^. It is through 
this belief, this outlook on Ufe, that each of us interprets and makes sense of 
phenomena. In receiving televised images, for eiample, each of us interprets or 
under^ancb visual mt ssages his or her own way from his or her point of view. It is 
here that the paradoi and the discrepancy occurs. Whereas understanding visual 
merges is a complei, multHevei heterogeneous and totally individual endeavor, the 
new media technologies a^me that all spectators are homogeneous, As Jonas^n 
(1984) ^ggests: The point, though, is that that which is actually perceived aad 
understood from any multi-image show is very dependent on the capabilities and 
preceding strategies a viewer u^ to compi^hend the show, and those are exti^mely 
individualistic." (p. 23) 

These technologies mistakenly predetermine that the general viewer's 
comprehension and interpret^on of received me^ages will he the same. This notion 
might be convenient and profitable for the developers of new media technologies, but 
is destructive for the viewer and imposes serious obstacles in the development and 
acceptance of the field of study called visual communication media literacy. Both 
cognitive and ge^t psychology studies have shown that the huanan brain requires a 
certain amount of vi»ial input for the process of cognition and configuraUon. Time of 
eipoaire and familiarity of visual ^imuli are two closely related and significant factors 
in the cognitive processing of visual images. 

However, evicbnce suggests that these fartors are not taken seriously by 
developers of such new technology as interactive television, for emmple. And the 
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requirfjd empirical research for such ({9veio|Miieats is rtrtiy done Cjon^isseii, 1^4). 
lateracttve televiidon defflsads tiiAt fJie viewer (lereiop the ability to perceive, 
comprehend aad iastaataaeously respond to more thaa one level of visual stijntilation 
iapul. This is a task which is only acquii^d i^ter eiteasive practice, years §f expesure, 
aad sysieaiatic use (Carey. &Quaries. t%5. pp. 105-117). 

Neurophysioiogical ^dies ceateriag oa right aad left braia speciali^oa 
have showa thai the MGSfusiic aad the (the souad aad visual stimuli), reach 

differeat parts of the braia aad are proce^ differently (Spriager. & Deutsch. 1%5). 
The right, holistic heoUsphere siore readily interprets aad uader^uids visual 
elemeats placed ia the left visual field, whereas the left, logical, hemisphere iaterprets 
aad uai^rstaads verbal aad liagubtic stimuli placed oa the right visual field better 
(Needham. 1973). We have ao evideace that the iadustry, ia developing aev media 
techaologies. ackaowledges Ue sigaificaace of the» findings. 

Fasciaatioa with visual aad auditory aie»»ge aad the acUial compreheasion of 
such messages are differeat thiags. It seems as though the rapid developmeat of 
new media techaology such as computerb^d television or interactive televisioa are 
more coaceraed with the former thaa the later (Bloom. Laxer^a, & Hof^ter. 1^5; 
Frisby. 1979). 

Aesihetie Apprsciatloii of Fimal iMges 

Oae area ia which coadauous rapid developaieats in new media technologies 
esert the greater iaflueace aad cause drs^c problems is in the aesthetic appreciation 
aad enjoymeat of these media. 

Ae^ffU'cs a G^mk word meaaiag "iaaer percepttoa." is the sum total of the 
three processes of vi^al aad auditory coaunuaicatioa; the perception, cogaitioa aad 
respoai^ to the i^imulus or pheaomeaon. Ia each of these pft>ces^s. these di^iactive 
stages of coauBuaicatioa. aumeiDus obstacles can occur ia the form of noise to 
interrupt the smooth flow, die coaUauous process of visual aad auditory 
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coflunynicBtioa. In ftci, ef&piricai research in each of these three stages has shova 
how easily the cofflmunioUioQ process €&& he hrokea whea e^eo one of the oumerous 
factors, is iU-coaceiTed or abused. An esiaipie wHl iilu^rste the point If 
inappropriate lighting is used in a scene, the perception of the scene will he miniiiial. 
As ft consequence, viewer under^anding of the me^^e will he significantly reduced. 
In turn, response to the visual message would he expected to he negative. It is a 
^quential process in which one factor influences another, etc. This is one level of 
eimi&ining the difficulties in viewer response and ae^etlc appreciation of visial 
media messages. Yet, another level is the estahlishment of appropriate criteria for the 
meaningful discu^ion and respond to visual media me^^es. Such criteria are not 
easily formed. They are developed after long, sy^matic and intensive stu<^> , not only 
of the media tliem^lves, hut of the entire field in which the visual communication 
media function. Critical and aesthetic judgements on visual media messages should be 
derived from and based on verified theories which have undergone vigorous scientific 
research. Unfortunately, the conttnuously rapid development of media technologies do 
not follow thk route. Instead, attention getUng computeria^d images or various visual 
gimmicks and tricks are often indifferently and irresponsibly employed. Criteria for 
the aesthetic merits of interactive television, for 3-D video or H.D.TV, for example, 
should he based on studies in the field of hehavionU psychology. Oiherwi^, we will 
never be able to investigate Iheir potential covert effects, establish the language, and 
enhance the literature which discusses the visual communication media. 

Centuries old literature in the fields of art criticism and aesthetics indicates that 
the complex process of critical evaluation and aesthetic appreciation of works of art 
should preclu(to the inseparable triad of discussion involving the medium Cform). the 
message (content), and the viewer (receiver). Failure to embrace all three areas in the 
process of evaluation and discussion will obscure the role of the medium in the 
communication process. The rapid development of new media technologies has not 
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undergone such & vigorous evaluation process. As a result, the response to aad 
^etic sppreciaUon of such meoia messages are oftea irresponsible, unsubstantiated, 
a£.d totally ^biectm. fact, the emphasis on thr^se cbvelopaeats is ba^d solely on 
the fflediufii it^lf . coaspicuously ignoring the aiessage and the viewer. This is also 
discussed by £^cia Marks Greenfieid in her provocative book Media and Mind. The 
meets of Television. Vlfaeo C^mes and Dtmouters It is here that the problemaUc 

MacLuhanisni "the mediuffi is the message" finds its best application. For the 
developers of new visual meditf. technologies, tjhe media as carriers of visual images is 
all that matters, ai^d Uttle. if any. at^ntion is given to the significance of the message 
and its impact on tk«e vieirers CPettersson. 1^). This is. perhaps, one of the reasons 
why television critici^ and television aesthetics have not been developed as 
responsible academic di^ur^s as other vi^al communiciuion media such as painting, 
photography and cinematogr^hy have. The continual rapid development of new 
technologies certainly hinders, rather than as^sts in tihe fuU development of the 
disciplines of television criticism and television aesthetics. We must i^veiop the 
appropriate critical and aesthetic value judgements in order to discuss the 
effectiveness and the propriety of unfamiliar and unorthodox vi^ial images. Ve must 
e^lish ba^s for our arguments and support our analyses, ks it ^ands. the 
development and the marketing precedes of media technologies surpasses, by far. the 
re^arch anu experimentation stages required. 
Coaclaaiotts 

In this essay, an attempt wos made to show that the continual rapid production 
of media technologies does not neces^ily improve the media consumer's perceptual 
skills, cognitive abilities, and aesthetic values. It was argued that the industry's 
motivation for tJhe development of new m^dia technologies is opposed to the consumer's 
practical needs and wao's. Further more, it was argued that the actual developments of 
the discipline of vi^ial communication media studies is deterred by ilhese rapidly 
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de^lopiag media technologies which hs^e been generated for different reasins. and 
hare not be©a tested for the potential cov ert effects thef inlght have oa vulnershle 
consumers. 

As serious sUidents, teachers and re^archers of the visual communication 
media, we mu^ help the industry to develop technologies not only as mere carriers of 
vi^ai messages but as unique academic disciplines and eiceptional art forms. We must 
first study and understand these new media technologies so that we can overcome fears 
and develop necessary defend again^ those which are not constructive IGardiner. 
1%7). Second, we should increase our efforts to alert our students and our colleagues to 
modern technology's penchant for economic gains and monetary profits (Reinecke, 
1%4). Lastly, we should persist in our efforts to enhance visual communication media 
literacy by vigorous scientific re^arch and eiperimentation in all three areas, 
perception, cognition and aesthetics (Brand. 1%7). 
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